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against Rome, waged in a political interest,
had been one of the chief topics of the pulpit
for the last generation. The passion thus
engendered, and with it the belief (by no
means confined to Evangelicals) that the
Pope is the Anti-Christ of the Apocalypse,
were to create much prejudice against the
Oxfojd Movement.* On the other hand,
Evangelical Dissent was now enlisted in the
motley host which opposed the Church, and
so the tract-writers might hope for acqui-
escence in a teaching which emphasized the
difference between Dissent and Church.

The Tracts were vigorously written and
buttressed with ample learning; it was
impossible to ignore them. Consciences were
awakened, and men looked to the past for
patterns to copy. Some stopped short at
the Caroline divines, and earnest clergy
were to be seen walking abroad, as though
they lived under Anne, in the canonical
attire of cassock and shovel hat. Others
made the Greek Fathers their model in
thought, and trained themselves and their
congregations in a rigorous and logical ortho-
doxy. Others, like Hurrell Froude, followed
the very path of the Romantic movement
as eclectic imitators of the more attractive
features in the life of the mediaeval Church.